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SHE summer days are upon us and 
the editor is wondering if the 
KERAMIC StTupDIO has made a 
mistake to set any problems for 
competition for the vacation 
months. The work has certainly 
fallen off these last two months and 
if the next is not better, the com- 
petitions as well as the competi- 
tors will take a vacation next sum- 
With such a wealth of material as was given for the 
fish design in KERAMIC STUDIO, it seems strange that nothing 
better was offered, even by our old and strong workers. 
No design was considered worthy of first prize, and no 
mentions were awarded. The second prize was awarded 
to Miss Minna Meinke of Long Island. (By mistake this 
design on page 81 was printed as first prize.) Third prize 
to Miss Mary Overbeck, of Cambridge City, Indiana. 


The problems for the Christmas competition will be 
as follows: 

Design for a punch bowl, motif to be chosen by de- 
signer. Drawing in black and white, wash or pen and ink 
to be full size, color drawing to be not more than ten inches 
in diameter as it will be reproduced in color, and not more 
than five colors to be used, three or four colors preferred. 

First prize, $15.00; Second prize, $10.00. 

Design for punch cup, to go with bowl but not neces- 
sarily the same arrangement of design. First prize, $5.00; 

Second prize, $3.00. 


mer. 


CLUB NOTE 


Miss Dibble writes to us that it was erroneously stated 
in our Club Notes in July number that at the Portland 
Exposition space had, for the first time, been given to a 
ceramic club in the Fine Arts Building. The Atlan Club 
of Chicago were honored with an invitation to exhibit in 
the Fine Arts Building at the St. Louis Exposition, with- 
out expense to them of any kind for case, space, and placing, 
and they had a very fine and well placed exhibit there. 


EARLY INDIAN POTTERY. 
C. H. Robinson 


THNOLOGISTS divide mankind into four classes: 

savage, barbarous, civilized and enlightened. In 

this division they consider the making and use of pottery 

to be the first stage above savagery, as indicating more 

fixed habitations and a commencement of the individual 
ownership of property. 

There are but few tribes now below the rank of barbar- 
ous as guaged by this rule, for nearly all the so-called primi- 
tive tribes have advanced to the manufacture and use of 
pottery. 

In the investigation of prehistorie ruins in all parts of 
the world, the grade of pottery found has been a sure index 


to the progress which had been made in other domestic arts. 

Some scientists conjecture that the potter’s art was 
originally discovered by accident. They think that baskets 
were first made, and that desiring to boil meat or other food, 
the savage coated the outside of his basket with clay and 
set to simmer over a slow fire. After being thus used 
several times, the hardened clay dropped off retaining its 
shape, and an intelligent savage concluded the intervention 
of the basket was wholly unnecessary and clay formed to 
the proper shape and submitted to the action of fire would 
answer the purpose equally well. If this be true, the dis- 
covery of pottery, like that of many other things in the path 
of progress, was accidental. 

When the primitive inhabitants of what is now the 
United States, first came in contact with the whites, all 
were potters, but those inhabiting the southwestern part 
who were more nearly in contact with the Aztecs of Mexico, 
were the more expert in this art. 

In other portions of this country, the best pottery was 
manufactured by the tribes which inhabited the localities 
in which mounds exist, and these peoples or tribes are 
commonly known as ‘“‘ Mound-builders.’’ Their vessels of 
baked clay were far superior in material, manufacture and 
artistic form, to those which have been found in other 
localities. | 

In the moundless regions, pottery is seldom found 
except in a fragmentary condition near the surface or upon 
old village sites and its imperfection is very evident from 
the coarse and porous character and the imperfect firing, 
but in the excavations of mounds whole vessels are not 
infrequently found, which, for material, artistic form and 
complete firing, are scarcely inferior to the pottery of 
civilized peoples. 

The illustration in this article is from a photograph 
of one of the vessels in the writer’s collection, which was 
found in an Iowa burial mound. The picture is about one 
half the actual size of the vessel, which is made of fine clay 
well worked and tempered with pulverized shells. The 
ornamentation was made by crimping the edges, apparently 
with the thumb nail and by scoring in conventional lines 
and dotting with a sharp implement while soft. 

Though unglazed it is well fired and is hard and durable. 
So perfect is the artistic form that it is difficult for the eye 
to detect the slightest variation from a true outline. 


In the writer’s collection are fragments which, from 
the arcs of the circles, must have been as large as wash-tubs, 
and they were so well made and thoroughly fired, that they 
were no doubt used for boiling food or making maple sugar. 

The smaller vessels were evidently formed by hand and 
with rude implements from lumps or masses of prepared 
clay, but the corrugations on the larger fragments clearly 
indicate that the method of manufacture employed was that 
of coiling. 

In the writer’s collection are some hundreds of frag- 
ments from widely separated localities, which vary greatly 
in material, firing and ornamentation. In some the orna- 
mentation is by incised lines, evidently conventional, others 
indicate that a form or die with the figure in relief was used 
upon the soft vessel, while from others it would appear that 
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INDIAN BOWL IN THE COLLECTION OF C. H. ROBINSON 


a circular or semi-circular implement with notches or cogs 
was used to impress the figure by indentation. A few show 
that cords were tied about the vessel while soft, but in nearly 
all the ornamentation appears to be conventional rather 
than original. 

A study of the prehistoric pottery of the United 
States would be of great interest to the keramic clubs, 
especially as to the process of manufacture by coiling. 


ART LOANS FOR EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


From a report of United States Consul Halstead. Birmingham, England. 


VERY useful educational purpose is served by the 
practice of lending to schools of art in different 
English cities objects of art from the National Museums. 
As an instance, the Government Board of Education has 
this year sent from the Victoria and Albert Museum, in 
South Kensington, London, an interesting loan collection of 
objects of art for use in the Birmingham Municipal School 
of Art until the close of the current season in June, 1905. 
The selection was made not only with a knowledge of the 
work being done in that school, but also with the idea of 
suggesting methods not at present practiced in the school. 
I believe it is an example which the United States might 
well follow, and that a useful purpose will be served by re- 
printing the following paragraphs from an article in the 
Birmingham Daily Mail, describing the collection now on 
exhibition: 

The objects cover a wide area of craftsmanship: Metal 
work, enameling, jewelry, wood carving, embroidery, wood 
engraving, drawing in black and white for book illustration, 
illuminated manuscripts, lettering, gesso ornament, decora- 
tive painting, etc. 

A plaque, damascened with silver and gold, of Italian 
workmanship (16th century) is a good example of a pretty 
method of decoration which has rather gone out of use, but 
which might well be revived in Birmingham. Another 
possible local revival is suggested by the inclusion in the 
loan of a very beautiful lock plate, in pierced and engraved 
brass, made in Birmingham during the later half of the 17th 
century. In design this lock plate would hold its own with 
the work of any period. The name of its maker, Johannes 
Wilkes, is engraved on its base. Again, a chatelaine of 
pierced steel made in Birmingham in the 18th century is an 
example of beautiful workmanship. Long and patient 
effort alone could have produced such a piece of work. 

Among other examples of metal work is an electrotype 
of a 13th century reliquary (Norwegian) of sheet metal 


embossed with figures, one portion representing the death 
of St. Thomas a Becket. This reliquary is beautiful in 
shape and of simple, artistic wormkanship, although it 
might be called ‘“‘amateurish’’ by a skilled modern workman. 

There are a few specimens of enameling, two of Champ- 
levé and one of Limoges. The latter is of the style for 
which Birmingham students have in recent years gained 
high awards (including two gold medals) in the National 
competition. Champlevé is not now so much practiced in 
the school as formerly, partly, perhaps, because of the hard 
work entailed in chiseling at the spaces to receive the 
enamel; but there is not a more beautiful decorative method 
of using enamel. Jewelry is represented by two small 
pieces of gold filigree and enamel. These are of the 15th 
century German workmanship and delicate and restrained 
in design. Specimens of simple jewelry useful to students 
are difficult to obtain, as most of the really fine examples are 
too precious to be sent on loan; those of an elaborate style 


are useless, at least to beginners. 


The collection includes several pieces of wood carving 
of fine quality. Especially noticeable are two pieces of 
northern workmanship of the 15th century. Those form 
part of a screen which contains two illustrations of ‘‘ The 
Temptation on the Mount.’’ A carved panel of German 
origin, also of the 15th century, represents St. John the 
Evangelist, and is remarkably good. Gesso is illustrated 
by a magnificent shield (Italian, 15th century), a rampant 
griffin painted in black upon a highly ornamented field of 
gold. 

some excellent prints from drawings by Millais, F. 
Walker, and Sandys have been included in the loan in the 
hope that they may inspire the students to emulate at least 
the two first-named artists in seeing subjects of deep poetic 
interest. Among the embroidery are several fine pieces of 
English work, gay in color, simple in design, and quite void 
of that quality of high ingenuity which so commonly takes 
the place of feeling in modern ‘‘art’’ embroidery. 


HOLLYHOCK—HANNAH OVERBECK 
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VASES—TAXILE DOAT 
White porcelain, apples in pink paste; The Three Cupids—Pfate sur pate 
leaves, celadon; cover in palegreen biscuit. | cameos on mauve ground, wreaths in cela- 
Stand in natural grés, mat brown glaze. don paste; grés stand, mat iron wood color. 


CERAMICS AT THE ST, LOUIS EXPOSITION 


FRANCE 
Y far the most interesting and instructive ceramic 
exhibit at St. Louis was that to be found in the 
French Section of the Art Palace, and the French exhibit 
at ‘“‘Le Petit Trianon.’’ For variety of medium and mode 
of expression in art the Frenchman seems to be the most 
versatile and expert technically—and in the arts of the fire 
he certainly stands supreme. 

Two important pieces, a placque ‘“‘ Flora and Pomona,”’ 
in pate sur pate, figures on mat ground, and a vase in the 
same treatment ‘‘ The Favorites of Cybele,’’ by Taxile Doat, 
were bought by the Pennsylvania Museum as were also ex- 
amples of the exquisite pate tendre and translucent enamels 
of Camille Naudot and Fernand Thesmar. It is regrettable 
that the museums of America have not as yet awakened to 
the advisability and even necessity of procuring at all 


VASE AND BOWL—CAMILLE NAUDOT 


Pate tendre bowl, flowers yellow dande- Pate tendre vase, enamels on ivy paste, 
lion, green leaves. Value Fr. 1900. green leaves, pink fruit. Value Fr. 200. 


notable exhibitions, examples of the best work of con- 
temporary American ceramists as well as of foreign workers. 
The museums of Europe are instantaneously awake and 
alert when any new star appears on the ceramic horizon 
and not one of the. French exhibitors at St. Louis but could 
point to one or more examples of their work in almost every 
notable museum of Europe. 

_ The work of M. Taxile Doat has been so well exploited 
in KERAMIC STUDIO that it is hardly necessary to more than 
mention his name in connection with the St. Louis exhibit. 
However it is worthy of note that not only in the French 
section of the Art Palace was his work among the most 
notable but also in the Sevres exhibit at Le Petit Trianon. 
It is to be regretted that there was no way of ascertaining 
the names of individual workers in the Sevres exhibit, as it 
becomes almost impossible to mention individual pieces 
in this connection. Of the stoneware or grés, the exhibit 
of M. Jeanneney was perhaps the most important. The 
mat glazes are particularly suited to this medium, but 
do not yield as fine texture or color as on porcelain. Other 
fine work in grés was shown by Lachenal, Carriere, Methey, 
Moreau Nelaton, Savine and Delaherche. The work of 
M. Savine was in modeled porcelain figurines with draperies 
in mat glazes of very fine texture and color, the glazing and 
firing being the work, as we understand, of M. Milet. 

The wonderful work of inlaid enamels shown by MM. 
Dammouse, Feuillatre, Naudot, and Thesmar can be paral- 
leled nowhere in this country and all are equally remarkable 
in technique while quite differing in method. 

The cups, bowls, etc., of M. Dammouse are entirely of 
porcelain enamels, one color being inlaid in another, giving 
much the effect of a translucent but not transparent glass 
in soft and harmonious colors, the design melting softly 
into the ground at its edges in a most artistic and attractive 
manner. The seaweed motif was most frequently used 
and to good advantage. 
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VASE AND BOWL—CAMILLE NAUDOT 


Pate tendre vase, flowers blue, leaves 
Pet green, base, open work red enamel, 
with gold decoration. 


Pate tendre coupe, blue flowers. 
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STONEWARE DELAHERCHE 


The enamels of Feuillatre were seemingly inlaid in They were fine in color and artistic in design and effect. 
gold wire after the manner of the Japanese cloisonné. They have been recently illustrated in the crafts depart- 
ment of KERAMIC STtupDIO. The work of Mess. Naudot and 
Thesmar was in each case enamels inlaid in porcelain, but 
quite different in every other respect. M. Naudot is 
celebrated for his reproduction of the famous pate tendre 
de Sévres of the 18th century and of the rose du Barry so 
often quoted as impossible to reproduce. In this pate 
tendre, M. Naudot inlays transparent enamels in open 
work designs. His designing is not a strong point but the 
technique is marvelous and consequently specimens are 
much sought for and purchased at enormous prices for 
every museum of note. 

The work of M. Thesmar is also the inlaying of trans- 
parent enamels in open work designs in porcelain, but the 
porcelain is very different in texture being apparently of a 
much harder fire. M. Thesmar is stronger in design than 
M. Naudot and each piece is a gem—one small cup being 
valued at about $400.00. 

The Sévres exhibit at Le Petit Trianon was a revelation 
to ceramists. The fine texture and soft colors of the mat 
glazes on porcelain—something hitherto unknown inAmerica 
except on low fire pottery, the wonderful crystalline 
glazes, so talked about since the Paris Exposition of 1900 
but never shown here before, the entire lack of what has 
always been considered as particularly Sévres like in style, 
The Springs, hard porcelain dish, Taxile Doat. Cameo on green background. Center, 1. e.: little roses and gold scrolls, etc., and the substitution 


clouded red of copper. Rim, yellow brown with flowing white streaks. 


STONEW ARE DALPAYRAT 
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STONEWARE 


of modern design, more or less art nouveau in feeling; these 
entirely new elements made the exhibit novel and in- 
structive in the extreme and not to be equalled anywhere. 
The setting was as recherche as the exhibit itself, the soft 


JEANNENEY 


and harmonious colors of the walls, floors and draperies 
being as carefully thought out as was every other point. 
Le Petit Trianon was perhaps the most complete artistic 
success on the grounds of the St. Louis Exposition. 


WILD ROSE CUP AND SAUCER IN GOLD DESIGN—EDITH ALMA ROSS 
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BUTTERFLY PLATE—EMMA ERVIN 2 


Paint background of border blue with white clouds; butterflies yellow and brown. Tint very light Yellow Ochre 3 
with the bands and small butterflies gold. 
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FISH DESIGN TREATMENTS—MINNA MEINKE 


No. 1. First fire—Tint plate with tinting oil, when No. 2. 
almost dry dust with 5 Pearl Grey, 1 Meissen Brown. 

Second fire—Paint fish with tinting oil and a short 
while after dust with 1 Pearl Grey, 1 Fry’s New Green. 


First fire—Pad tinting oil over whole plate, 
when almost dry, dust with 5 Pearl Grey, 1 Apple Green. 
Second fire—Paint ground with equal parts Copen- 
hagen Blue and Banding Blue, when dry dust with Copen- 
hagen Blue (Red), paint red part with Yellow Red. 


STUDY OF PHLOX—RUSSELL GOODWIN 
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FISH PLATTER, FIRST PRIZE—MINNA MEINKE 
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TREATMENT FOR CRAB APPLE PITCHER 
| K. E. Cherry 


IRST fire—Paint apples, lights, Yellow Red; shadows, 

Blood Red. Leaves, lights, New Green with a little 

Grey for flesh. Shadows, New Green, Shading Green and 
Grey for flesh. Stems, Blood Red and Violet. 

Second fire—Outline with Black and fire. 

Third fire—Oil pitcher with special oil, pad until tacky, 
allowing it to stand two or three hours, then dust with a 
mixture of Pearl Grey three parts, Lemon Yellow one part— 
dust back of apples, then dust below apples—handle and 
bottom, with mixture of Apple Green two parts, Shading 
Green one part, Brown Green one part and Grey for fles 
one part. 

Fourth fire—Retouch the apples with same color as 
laid in, also leaves and stems, and paint the bottom below 
the border using color light and gradually getting deeper 
toward bottom with Yellow Brown two parts, Brown Green 
two parts, and Grey for flesh one part. 


SPANISH NEEDLE 


Austin Rosser 


HE flowers may be painted with 
the strongest of yellows (Albert, 
Orange, Yellow Browns); the centers 
are the color of the petals spotted 
more or less thickly with the darkest 
brown. The flowers grow in great 
masses, the color of which is well re- 
lieved by the soft grey green of the 
rather fern-like foliage, while the 
dried flower centers and the dark 
stems (Hair Brown, Finishing Brown) 
give the needed accent. 
Some of the soft purples and 
blues of other autumn flowers work 
well into background and shadows. 
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SPANISH NEEDLE—AUSTIN ROSSER 
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DESIGN FOR CUP AND SAUCER—C. BABCOCK 


RECORD PRICES FOR DRINKING VESSELS AT 
LONDON AUCTION. 


T Christie’s, May 26, was sold an Italian biberon, 
carved of rock crystal, mounted with enameled gold, 
the price obtained for which, $81,375, created a great 
sensation from the fact that the reserve placed on it by the 
owner, John Gabbittas, of London, was only $25,000. 
The cup is described in the catalogue as Italian work of the 
middle of the 14th century, but the cable informs us that 
the auctioneer announced that it was German, and that 
further, its authenticity being doubted, the British Museum 
experts on being appealed to, had pronounced it a genuine 
14th century piece. It is 12}? inches high, and 16} inches 
long. 

The body of the vessel, together with the cover, may 
be described as roughly resembling a monster, the head 
forming the spout, though the monster shape is lost in the 
fluted shell-like effect of the general outline; applied below 
the neck are two wings. The stem is oviform; the base 
oblong and of quatrefoil outline; carved in low relief with 
cockle-shells. 

The gold mounts chiefly take the form of simple 
mouldings, but have applied strapwork and other orna- 
ments enameled in opaque and translucent colors, and 
further enriched with settings of precious stones. The 
handle of the cover is also of enameled gold, and formed as 
a finely modeled statuette of Neptune sitting astride a 


dolphin, which in turn rests on a wave-pattern base; this 
is outlined with a framing of strapwork, which has scroll 
designs reserved on the gold upon a black and white ground. 
The under side of this oval plaque, showing through the 
crystal cover, is also chased and enameled. This same 
effect through the crystal body may also be seen where the 
stem is joined to the body of the vessel by a gold socket, 
studded by four scroll-shaped supports. 

At the same time was sold a collection of silver, the 
property of the late Louis Huth. A William and Mary, 
large, plain tankard and cover, 12 inches high, with the 
London hall-mark for 1692, is interesting as not only being 
made by Francis Garthorne, the maker of two of the com- 
munion services at Trinity Church, New York, but as an 
historical piece presented by Queen Mary to Simon Janzen 
for having conveyed the king to The Hague in 1691. The 
tankard is cylindrical; the cover flat, surmounted by a 
chased figure of a lion. It is engraved with the royal arms 
and supporters, and around the cover an inscription in 
Dutch, of which the following is a translation: 

When Simon fills this cup with wine, 
Her Majesty’s brilliancy in it doth shine; 
And as he the cup to his lips doth lift, 
Does bear remembrance of the royal gift. 

The weight is 94 ounces. The price obtained was 
$10,250. 

A William and Mary large standing cup and cover, 27 
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inches high, London, 1692, supported by a kneeling figure 
of Atlas, the cover surmounted by a figure of Fortune, 
weighing 87 ounces, 17 dwt., brought $16,500. An Eliza- 
bethan tankard and cover, 7 3 inches high, London, 1573, 
almost a duplicate of the one at the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, 1574, illustrated in Cripp’s Old English Plate, and 
weighing not quite 21 ozs., brought $8,500. Another 
tankard and cover, gilt all over, of the time of James I., 
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84 inches high, London, 1604, cost $8,600 for 22 ozs. A 
magnificent James I. rosewater ewer and dish, the ewer 14} 
inches high, the dish 17? inches in diameter, London, 1607, 
similar to one belonging to King Edward, Windsor Castle, 
shown as a frontispiece to Cripp’s sixth edition, brought 
$20,250 for 100 ozs. 8 dwt. 

The gap between art values and art prices seems to be 
widening every day. 


FRUIT PLATE—A. B, LIENAU 


To be treated in orange and brown or blue and green. 
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PINK BEGONIA 

ae Emma A. Ervin 

: HE flowers in this study should be painted a deep pink 
with yellow center. Paint the leaves with Olive 


Blue and Dark Green. The background is shaded from 
Yellow Ochre into Grey and Blue Green. 


af? we. 


FLOWER BOX IN TILES—ALICE WITTE SLOAN 

es; COLOR SCHEME FOR FISH PLATTER 

Mary Overbeck 

Bae’ the dark tone in background of border be Grey 
Green, Dark Green with a very little Olive Green. 

The fish and the bands above and below them should be a 


red brown tone, Deep Red Brown and Dark Brown. The 
central portion of plate should be a very light tone of the 


grey green. LILIUM PHILADELPHICUM—EDITH ALMA ROSS 
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FISH PLATTER, THIRD PRIZE—MARY OVERBECK | 
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GOLD LOCKS 
K. E. Cherry 
IRST fire:—Albert yellow, yellow brown and yellow red; 
the small leaves with flowers are made of Meissen brown 
and auburn brown; leaves are quite a grey green, use shading 


‘ green,violet mixed; for lights of leaves use moss green with violet. 


Second fire:—Yellow and yellow red and sharp accents 
of yellow brown and blood red. Leaves are touched in second 
firing with same colors as first used. Stems are brown green, 
violet and auburn brown. Backgrounds, yellow, yellow 
brown, blood red, auburn brown and black. 


STUDIO NOTE 


Mr. F. B. Aulich of Chicago will open his autumn 
classes on August rst. 


Mr. Paul Doering, of Chicago, will have a special 
summer course of instruction in china and water color 
painting from July roth to September 15th, in his studio 
26 Van Buren Street. 


Miss Helen Hastings Goodman, of Chicago, Ill., will be 
away from her studio during July, August and September, 
on an extended trip in Europe. 


GOOSEBERRY PLATE—LOUISE M. SMITH 


IRST fire—Fruit, use Lemon Yellow, Sévres Green and 
Brown Green for the more prominent berries, keeping 
them as transparent as possible. The less prominent ones 
are toned into the warm shades of the background by 
using Violet of Iron and Warm Grey. For leaves use 


Moss Green, Brown Green and Violet of Iron. Retouch 
with the same colors, using-a little Hair Brown or Auburn 
Brown for the darker touches of the leaves and background. 
The more delicate tones of the background consist of Ivory 
Yellow, Apple Green and Violet of Iron. 
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GOLD LOCKS—K. E. CHERRY 
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MILK PITCHER IN BLUE AND GREEN—ALICE B. SHARRARD 
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SAGITTARIA DESIGN FOR PLATE IN BLUE AND GREEN—KATHERINE SINCLAIR 
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THE CRAFTS 


WOOD CARVING AND PYROGRAPHY. LEATHER AND METAL. BASKETRY, ETC. 


Under the management of Miss Emily Peacock, Karol Shop, 22 East 16th St., New York. All inquiries in regard to the various 
Crafts are to be sent to the above address, but will be answered in the magazine under this head. 


All questions must be received bejore the 10th day of month preceding issue and will be answered under ‘‘Answers to Inquiries”’ only. Please do not send stamped 
envelope for reply. The editors will answer questions only in these columns. 


JAPANESE GRILLE 


WOOD CARVING, 
CHAPTER 3—FLAT AND PIERCED CARVING 
Elisabeth Saugstad 


EGINNERS usually want to start right away on a 
‘piece,’’ and then in the constant fear of ‘‘ spoiling’’ 
it, work in a cramped and fussy way that is very hard to 
overcome. Technical skill comes only by doing much 
work, but freedom and flexibility and a large, simple and 
direct way of working, which is so essential in carving, can 
be most quickly gained by practising at first on waste 
pieces of soft wood, where mistakes will not matter; and 
even later it is always a good plan to try out a portion of 
any new design, or problem, on a small piece of wood of the 
kind to be used. 
There is nothing better to practise on than clear, close 
grained white pine. Begin with the V tool, holding it, as 
all the tools are held, with the top of the handle resting 


TREATMENT OF CANE DESIGN 


in the palm and grasped by the right hand, which supplies 
force and guidance. The left hand holds the blade and 
lower part of handle and steadies and restrains, both 
sensitively alive to every variation in texture and grain. 

They should be held firmly but flexibly, and the whole 
position should be as free and comfortable as possible. 
Just cut lines without thinking of their quality until the 
hand feels at home with the tool, then try to get the lines 
of even width throughout, whether shallow or deep. Then 
draw some simple curves and straight lines and angles and 
follow those. When some freedom has been gained take a 
piece of pine about 6 or 8 by 12 inches, and draw some 
large simple form like illus. 1, for instance, being careful to 
leave no small angles and spaces too narrow for the tools. 
The design can be transferred to the wood with carbon 
paper, or it can be gone over with crayon or soft pencil, 
turned face down on the wood and rubbed on with the back 
of a knife blade or tool handle. Strengthen, if necessary, 
with a pencil, for a clear, firm outline is a great help, and go 
around it with the V tool, just touching the outline and 
about a sixteenth of an inch deep. - 

Then take the chisels and gouges as they will best fit 
the lines of the design, and holding them upright, stab them 
straight down in the line of the V tool to the desired depth 
of the background—about a quarter of an inch in this case, 
and using the mallet if necessary. When all around, take 
a gouge proportioned to the depth and size of the spaces and 
cut out the background around the design, cutting in 
towards it all the time; then rough out what remains, and 
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finish with flatter gouges—always, and in every case, using 
the largest tool possible, so as to make clean, comprehensive 
cuts and avoid niggling and teasing the wood. The outline 
can now be trued, if necessary, with a chisel run along like a 
knife. It is possible to get freer and more beautiful 
curves and lines in this way, if of any length. 

There will be no trouble with ragged edges and corners 
if the cutting down has been sufficiently deep, and clear 
into the angles; but if these occur they must not be dragged 
and scrapped out, but removed by a clean, light cut down, 
and one across to meet it. Wood should be treated crisply 
and in a free, large way—which does not prevent delicacy 
of touch and perfect accuracy. 

The background being finished the plain surface of the 
design can be made interesting by decorative and sugges- 
tive lines and markings with the V tool and gouges. Stip- 
pling the background is sometimes resorted to to bring out 
the design or give variety of surface, but my opinion is 
that the effect left by the tools is better, as a rule. 

, Illus. 2 shows two treatments of the same design. 
No. I is effective and easy in very conventional designs 
that practically fill the panel. The outline is taken out 
quite deep with the V tool and the spaces cut deeper still 
with the corner chisel, or a carver’s knife. which is a very 
useful tool. To give the over and under effect a longer 
bevel is cut with a flat chisel on the side to be lowered. 
The clock, bookrack, bookcase and breadboard in the 
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CORNER CUPBOARD 


article in the May number, and the breadboard and borders 
in this, can all be carved inthis way. Even the interlaced 
panel might be. It would be very effective as the front 
of a chest with the angular incisions cut quite deep with a 
large V tool. Almost endless possibilities will suggest 
themselves to the inventive person through these very 
simple means. | 
No. II shows the design nearly filling the panel but 
with the background taken out as in illus. 2. Asa rule the 
flat carving, in which I include the interlaced, because the 
general surface is flat, is much richer in effect when there 
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small spaces should be used to give force and accent. 

There are a number of ways in which pierced carving 
can be used with good effect. Grilles are useful in lowering 
the effect of too high doors or windows, or where it is 
desirable to hang curtains across a hallway. It is attractive, 
too, in cupboard doors or the upper panels of doors that are 
glazed to give light in hallways. It can be held against 
the glass with light mouldings around the edge. 

In designing for pierced carving it must be remembered 
that the spaces are as conspicuous as the pattern and so 
must be pleasing in form and proportion. The openness 
of the design will depend on whether the grille is intended 
to partially exclude or let in light, and whether light or 
heavy curtains are to be hung beneath it. The thickness 
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of the wood is dependent, too, on the use. If it is to go 
against glass, a quarter of an inch would not be too thin 
for a small piece. In a doorway the pierced part should be 
at least a half, or three quarters, of an inch, and set in a 
frame from an inch to an inch and a half thick. Or the 
part which is to be pierced may be lowered a quarter of an 
inch on each side of a solid board, which does not mean 
much, if any more work, than framing. It can be roughed 
out with the broadest and deepest gouge and finished with 
the broadest flat one. 


BORDERS 


The spaces can be sawed out with a fretsaw, which is 
probably the easiest and quickest way, or the design can be 
traced on both sides, being extremely careful that it is 
accurately placed, outlined with the V tool and proceeding 
as in taking out the background, working first from one side 
and then the other until through. Or it can be done from 
one side, but more care is necessary to keep from chipping 
and splintering the under edges in forcing the tools clear 
through. 

If the grille is for a doorway it must be finished alike 
on both sides. The treatment of the edges depends of course 
on the design. The horse chestnut grille in the May num- 
ber (which, by the way, was printed upside down by mis- 
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take), is left as cut, straight through. The effect intended 
is of branches in silhouette. Any large leaved tree, or vine, 
with nuts, or fruit, or gourds, or flowers will offer sugges- 
tions. The pierced portions on the little cupboard door 
(illus. 6), the seeds and stems are also left as cut, straight 
through. The leaves are simply outlined and the veins 
may be a single saw cut. Illus. 7 is from a Japanese grille, 
or Ramma. The edges in this are slightly rounded and the 
surface ornamentated witha line. The original was painted 
in several colors, but so softened and silvered by time that 
the effect was exquisite. The Japanese use pierced carv- 


ing a great deal in Rammas, screens and lanterns. 


BREAD-BOARD 


A design like the lily fret work which might be used also 
asa solid panel, or any intended to go flat against glass, looks 
best when beveled on the edges. 

Clear (that is without knots), close grained, white pine 
is best for pierced work, as a rule, as it cuts easily and 
smoothly, and though soft it is not used in positions where 
it is likely to be injured. It takes any kind of paint or 
stain readily, and, of course, should be finished like the 
surrounding woodwork. 


MISS EDE MERGARD 
ART METAL, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 
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MR. SCHWIETZER MRS. I. CONKLIN 


MR. LOCHE 
JEWELRY, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 


EXHIBITION. 

HE work of the students at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., was exhibited in the various departments, 
June ist, 2d and 3d. In the Art Department, the work 
generally showed improvement, which is always encourag- 
ing. Among the most interesting exhibits was the work 
from the advanced class in illustration, and from the 
various classes in design. The work from the portrait 


WOOD CARVING, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 


MR. WHITBECK 
MISS SPINK 
JEWELRY, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 


and water color classes showed strength and harmony of 
color. In the Applied Arts there were some very attrac- 
tive specimens of tooled, cut and modeled leather and 
carved wood. But the most interesting exhibit of all was 
conceded to be that of the Jewelry Class, the work was so 
well done, the designs were unique and carried out with 
great care. A few illustrations will give some idea of the 
work done in this department. 


WOOD CARVING, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 
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MISS Mac DONALD 
MR. MENNIS 
JEWELRY, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. C. G. H.—We answered your questions some time ago, the answer 
must have been lost before reaching the printing office. Banding wheels are 
still used for putting on both color and gold, but need quite a little practice 
and skill to use successfully. Almost any make is good. We will give an 
article on painting red roses in one of the next numbers of KERAMIC STUDIO. 


E. W.S.—A professional artist is one who makes art a profession, that is, 
who makes art a means of livlihood in any way, either by selling or teaching. 
It is understood that a person does not become a professional until his or her 
art has reached a point where it does supply a livelthood—making pin money 
by selling one’s work does not make one a professional. It is not usually 
supposed that a professional is still a student under another professional, unless 
the Jatter is a great or noted artist. 


Mrs. F. E. S.—You will find an article on painting red roses in a coming 
number of KERAMiIc Stup1o. Ruby purple needs to be ground or rubbed 
carefully with the medium on ground glass, it will then go on smoothly if 
there is sufficient oil—} extra flux is sometimes added but not usually. If 
powder color, a powder flux is used, if tube color, tube flux for gold colors. 


Miss H. E. B.—Your designs were received but were unfortunately lost 
in moving—if you will send again we will answer directly. 

Mrs. E. $.—For blackberries, the blue is washed thinly over the high 
lights, the shadows painted in purple, then a touch of black added in the 
darkest dark. The painting is dusted before each fire. The one color is 
dusted over the entire painting or parts of painting as directed—high lights 
are not taken out after it nor the painting retouched in any way. Usually 
only one or two colors are used in dusting. Ina cluster of berries the dusting 
is usually done with one color over the berries which would naturally be in 
shade or background, high lights and all. 

Many studies for jewel work have been given in back numbers of KERAMIC 
Stup10o. We know of no other designs of this character. There is not much 
of this work done just at present, but it may be revived later. 


FINGER BOWL IN BLUE AND WHITE-S. E. PRICE 


STUDIO 


HISPANO-MORESOUE 
WARE of the XV Century 


A Contribution to its History and Chronology 
Based Upon Armorial Specimens 


By A. VAN DE PUT 


Beautifully Illustrated with thirty-four plates, several be- 
ing in colour, with numerous smaller 


illustrations in the text. 


8 vo. CLOTH, GILT $4.00 net 


JOHN LANE COMPANY, 67 Fifth Ave., New York 


AAKERS OF PERFECT PRINTING PLATES 
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THIS WIDELY HNOWN MARK 


STANDS FOR 


POUYAT CHINA 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


WRITE TO US FOR NEW CATALOGUE JUST 
OUT, AND ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER... 


POUYAT 37-59 murray st. NEW YORK 


Write for Booklet, The Baron’s Cook Book. 


Do you want A Premium of $3. worth of our 
Color Studies? Send postal for details of plan. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


] 
| A Beautiful Flower Study with every 
F RE E- = 50 cent order for 


_ China Painting Materials 


Discounts to Teachers. 


Send for Art Catalogue. 


ERKHER BROS. OPTICAL CO., 
608 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 


THE ‘‘SPHINX’’ 
Improved China 
Palette Box 


With Removable Pallette 
Patented Nov. 29. 1904 


The “IDEAL” 
CHINA KILN 


DIRECTIONS—For the purpose of 
cleaning or replacing the Palette, in 
case of breakage, slide back the sleeve 
connecting and locking the two ends of 
the steel spring wire, that holds the 
Palette in its place. By lifting up the 
two ends and pulling the wire out of its 
groove, from any one side, the Palette 
is easily removed and afterwards placed 
back in its former position in the same 
manner. 


Made of Heavy Japanned Tin, 
in two sizes. 


Size 9x13, price each................. $1.25 
Size 6x9, price 


For further particulars inquire 
at 


F. WEBER & CO. 
Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 


Artists’ and China Painters’ Materials, 
709 Locust St., 227 Park Ave. 
t. Louis. Baltimore. 


1125 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


GOLDS, BRONZES 


COOLEY’ AND OILS 


and every requisite for China Painting. 
WHITE CHINA FROM ALL COUNTRIES FOR DECORATING 
Send for Catalogue. 


BOSTON CHINA DECORATING WORAS. 


L. COOLEY, Prop., 38 Tennyson St., Boston. Established 1860 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


STUDIO 


Free Samples of Campana’s Colors on receipt of yoar business card. 
D. M. CAMPANA, 112 Auditoriam Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 


Telephone 4139 Spring Established 1860 


WARRIN & SON 
49 WOOSTER STREET »# NEW YORK 


Decorators of Tableware 


CRESTS, MONOGRAMS, ETC. 
Firing and Gilding for Amateurs. 


Robineau Porcelains 


Mat and Crystalline Glazes 


Vases, Lamps and Shades 
~DOOR KNOBS with Monogram 
or.Coat of Arms. 
The Robineaw Pottery, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Or Mrs. Alsop-Robineau, Editor of “Keramic Studio.” 
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Miss Emily C. Adams 


« Mantatures ... 
Portraits and Figures on Porcelain and Ivory. 


Decorative Work in both Mineral Painting and Water Color — 


Studios, 745 Third Ave., Lansingburgh, N. Y., 
and at the Emma Willard Art School, Troy, N. Y. 


Mrs. L. M. Buell | 
Teacher China and Water Colors 


Studies for rent. Original sketches. 


Painted dresses, ribbons, etc. a specialty, from original de- 
signs, orders solicited. Write for prices. 


Lessons by mail. Write for Catalogue of studies. 
Studio: 562 Broad St., Beloit, Wis. 


Mrs. K. E. Cherry 
Classes in China Painting and Water Colors . 


Studies for Rent, realistic and conventional. 
Send for Catalogue. 


213 Fidelity Blidg., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Miss Jessie Louise Clapp 


Lessons in China and Water Color Painting 
ORDERS SOLICITED 


Studio: 125 West Kennedy St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Miss H. A. Clark 
Minatures Decoration of Porcelain 


Studio: Cross Chambers, 210 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mrs. S. V. Culp 
Mrs. R. V. Bateman 


Classes in Water Color and China Painting 


AGENT REVELATION KILN. 
Lustres and Tools for Illuminated Leather. | 
Studio, Rooms, 231 Post St., 24-26, San Francisco, Cal. 


Amy Florence Dalrymple 


10 Auditorium Bldg., MALDEN, MASS. 
(10 minutes ride from North Union Station, Boston) 


Lessons in China Decorating 


both Natural and Conventional with special attention to beauty 
of color and line in both cases. Also instruction in water-color 
and oil painting from nature and in drawing and charcoal work. 
Careful firing of China. 


Mrs. Lurah C. Davis, 
1143 Oak St., Columbus, O. 


Classes in China and Water Color Painting 


Studies for sale or rent. 


Paul Doering 


Figure and Portrait Painting on China. 


STUDIOS Athenew Bidg.. VanBuren St., Chicago, Ill. 


Marshal Fry 


Instruction in designing for Ceramics and the technique of 
porcelain decoration. 


For intormation address MARSHAL FRY, 


Studio:—36 West 24th St., New York City. 


Mrs. Helen Hastings Goodman 
Studio: 267 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Instruction given in Water Color 


and China, in Conventional 
and Naturalistic Designs. Original Water-colors 
in both methods for rent. 


Telephone Wabash 1118. Lustre work a Specialty. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION TH 
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Teachers’ Directory. 


California 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
Mrs. M. E. Perley, 207 Post St. 


Mrs. S. V. Culp, Rooms 24 & 26 
231 Post Street. 


Mrs. R. V. Bateman, 231 Post St. 
Colorado. 
DENVER. 


Miss Ida C. Failing, 1041 South 
Fifteenth Street. 


Miss Bertha M. Hendricks 1537 
Cleveland, Place 


District of Columbia. 
WASHINGTON. 
Mr. Paul Putzki, 1110 F. St., N. W. 
Room 50. 
Art Studio, 608 13th St., 


Connecticut 
DARIEN 
Miss Overly, 


Georgia 
ATLANTA 

Miss Jeannette Williams, 375 Pied- 
mont Ave. 

Illinois. 
CHICAGO. 

Miss Minnie C. Childs, 4742 Evans 
Ave. 

Mr. F. B. Aulich, 1104 Auditorium. 

D. M. Campana, Art School, Room 
112 Auditorium Bldg. 

Paul Doering, 26 Van Buren Street, 
and Dresden, Germany. 

Miss Jeanne M. Stewart, 845 Mar- 
shall Field Bldg. 

Prof. Franz J. Schwarz, 203 to 207 
Michigan Boulevard, 840 Fine 
Arts Buildings. 

Blanche Van Court Schneider, 933 
Marshall Field Bldg. 

Mrs. Helen HastingsGoodman, 267 
Michigan Ave. 

Green & Co., 910 Steinway Hall, 

Mrs. Evelyn Beachy, 113 Auditor- 
ium Building 

lowa 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 

Miss Blanche Arkwright, Studio: 

604 Mynster St. 


Kentucky 
LOUISVILLE 
Eva Milligan, 2216 Maple St. 
Massachusetts. 
BOSTON. 
Mr. Sidney T. Callowhill,100 Boyls- 
ton St., Colonial Bldg, Room 929. 
Miss E. E. Page, 286 Boylston St. 
Miss Joy’s Studio, 3 Park Street. 


Miss Ella A Fairbanks, 15 Welling- 
ton Street. 


MALDEN 
Amy Florence Dalrymple, 10 Audi- 
torium Building. 


Michigan 
DETROIT. 
Miss Mariam L. Candler, 6 Adams 
Avenue W. 
Missouri. 
ST. LOUIS. 


Mrs. Emma C. Moreau, 3561 a 
Olive St. 
Mrs. K. E. Cherry, 213 Fidelity 
Building. 
KANSAS CITY. 


Miss Dorothea Warren, 310 Univ. 
Block, cor Ninth and Locust Sts. 


Minnesota. 
ST. PAUL. 


Mrs. Henrietta Barclay Paist, 2298 
Commonwealth ave., St. Anthony 
Park, North. 


New York. 
BROOKLYN. 


Miss Ida A. Johnson, 193 St. James 
Place, 


Miss J. A. Burdell, 1209 Bedford 
Ave., near Hancock St. 


BUFFALO. 

Mrs. C.C. Filkins, 609 Main Street 
LANSINGBURGH. 

Miss Emilie C. Adams, 745 3d Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


Miss Emily F. Peacock, The Karol 
Shop, 22 East 16th St. 
Anna B. Leonard, 126 W. 66th st. 


Frances X. Marquard, 129W.125th 
St., Eighmie Office Bldg., Room D. 


Marshal Fry, 36 West 24th street. 


Miss H. A. Clark, Cross Chambers 
210 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs. Fanny Rowell, 96 Fifth Ave. 


Miss M. M. Mason,48 E. 26th St. 


Miss E. Louise Jenkins 
—CLASSES IN— 
“. China and Water Color Painting 


STUDIO: 1377 Forsythe Ave. .°. COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Original Studies for Sale or Rent. 


Miss Joy’s Studio 
3 PARK STREET, BOSTON MASS. 


“. China Teacher and Decorator . 


PRIVATE AND CLASS LESSONS. 
-... Water Color Studies to Rent 


Mrs. Anna B. Leonard 
Studio: 126 W. 66th Street, New York 
Porcelain Decoration 
and Design. 
GOLD IN POWDER FORM. 


Artistic Tableware a specialty. 
Until Oct. 15th, Studio at Lenox, Mass. 


Jenny Collipp Lloyd 


Instruction in 


China and Water Color Painting 


Original Water Color Designs. China Decorated to order. 
Firing Daily. 
19 Mack Block, cor. East Water & Wisconsin Sts. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. H. A. Magill 
Miss Jessie L. Ivory 


Porcelain Decoration, Design, Water Colors and Leather. 
STUDIO 
146 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss M. M. Mason 
Miss Elizabeth Mason 


Design and tts Application to Porcelain 
— DESIGNS WITH COLOR SCHEMES FURNISHED — 
STUDIO: | 48 E. 26TH Sr., NEW YORK. 


Miss Overly 


Instruction 


Water Colors and Porcelain Decoration 


Studio: Darien, Conn. for the summer 


Miss E. E. Page 


Instruction in 
China and Water Colors. 


A large assortment of Mineral Transfers. 
Water-Color Designs, Naturalistic or Conventional to Order. 


Studio: No. 286 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Henrietta Barclay Paist 


2298 Commonwealth ave., St. Anthony Park. St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW AND UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS 
FOR SALE AND RENT. 
Damaged Studies one-half price. 


Write for Catalogue. Studies sent on approval 


Mrs. S. Evannah Price 


INSTRUCTION IN 
Design, China, Oil and Water Color. 


Orders promptly executed. Designs forsale. China fired. 
Studio: 23 West 24th Street, New York. 


Paul Putzki 


Classes in China and Water Colors. 


Studio: Room 20 Metzerott Bldg., 1110 F St., N.W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Studio: 815 N. Howard St., BALTIMORE, M. D. 
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L. Vance Phillips Teachers’ Directory. | Miss Jeannette Williams 
PORTRAITS, FIGURES and MINIATURES — 
PORCELAIN and IVORY NEW YORK—Continued. Classes in China and Water Colors 
Studio: 125 FirTH AVE. waw teas Mrs. H. A. Magill, Miss Jessie L Dec 
Chautauqua Summer School ivory, 146 Pith Ave. 
a Miss E. Mason, 48 E. 26th St, Studies to Rent. 
eramic Art Department. Osgood Art School, Miss A. H. Os- iedm 
Instructor in Decorative Classes, Miss FANNY M. SCAMMEL, good, Principal, 46 W. 21st St. 
New York Mrs. S. Evannah Price, at 23 West 
24th St. 
Safford, 126 East 
reet. Mr n B. W 
Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, 125 Fifth Susa illson, 


Original Water Color Studies Ave. 


Miss Fannie M. Scammell, 41 West Studio, 317 Boston Bik., Seattle, Wash. 
24th street. Chautauqua Sum- 
mer School. 


adapted to Porcelain Forms for sale and Figures and general decorative work on 
PLATTSBURGH. a China—Water Color 
for rent. Send for 1905 Catalogue. pester ogy Dissosway, 59 Brincker- 
Nebraska 
Blanche VanCourt Schneider OMAHA Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 
Mrs. Ida S. Harr, 2617 Caldwell St 
Charles Frank Ingerson Ohio. iis 
ses Water Color 
Studio: 816 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Miss E. Louise Jenkins, 1377 For- 
sythe Ave. 
Mrs. Lurah C. Davis, 1143 Oak St., 913 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
MASSILLON. 
street. e Hillside Studio. 
Sara Wood Safford Pennsylvania. Color Studies Free! 
ecoration o Orcelain .*. ‘ A. B. Cobden. 13 S. 16th St. ‘ ” 
ast Send for “Inducements to Old Subscribers, etc. 
BELOIT. 
New York Studio: 126 E. 23d St. Mrs. L. M. Buell, 526 Broad St. KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. 
MILWAUKEE. 
Jennie Collipp Lloyd, 19 Mack Blk. 
Miss Jeanne M. Stewart cor. E. Water and Wisconsin Sts. 


Original Water Color Designs in Fruits and Washington. j 
Flowers and the new Poster effects *'Mrs, Susan B. Willson, 317 Boston How Use Lustres ! 
oc 


A 
FOR SALE AND RENT ooo BY... 
be at 4 price to MONTREAL Canada. A A t G 
work, produce uring Miss Stewart's year of study abroad. ng Dee 
Studies and Colors obtained only from her studio. - Miss Sarah Annis Mundy, 6 Mc- eo ADNA rmstro ree se 
Studio, 824 Marshall Field Building, Chicago, Ill. Gill College Avenue, This little book contains five explicit lessons in the 
Send for Catalogue. LONDON, ONT. use of various lustre and metal effects. Each lesson 
: Miss Mary Burnett, 806 Waterloo gives the treatment for a piece of China, starting at 
Street the beginning and describing carefully the different 
Miss Dorothea Warren steps, giving special attention to the usual causes of 
failure in application, joining, etc. Price $1.00 
STUDIO, | | ANNA ARMSTRONG GREEN’S LUSTRE COLORS 
; | SPECIAL AGENT PEACOCK NASTURTIUM FLAME ‘ 
310 University Building, Cor. 9th and Locust Sts. | at BOSTON MASS and many others made exclusively by 
Kansas City, Mo. | ? be GREEN & CO., 910 Steinway Hall, Chicago 
iPr. ting aod Wa ter Colevs MISS E. E. PAGE, 286 Boylston St, also designs applicable to china, for rent or for sale. 


SHERRATT’S ROMAN GOLD A. B. Cobden’s Ceramic Art School 


IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS -..cROSES A SPECIALTY 

in Quantity and Quality. All we ask is a trial for this Gold. =;4aNUFACTURER and IMPORTER of MATERIALS for CHINA DECORATING 
Handled by all First-class Dealers. Lessons in China Painting. © . 
608 13th Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. ... Gobden's Moist Geramic Colors... 
Agent for Revelation China Kiln. | pets Cobden 8 Pure Roman Gold.... 
JAMES F. HALL, » .* CHINA PAINTER AND DECORATOR | ing, ‘ttc’ Price list containing “Hints on China Painting” free on application. 
Manufacturer of AGENT FOR REVELATION KILN. 

HALL’S ROMAN GOLD AND BRONZES | 13 South Sixteenth Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DRESDEN MINERAL TRANSFERS. 


Enamel Color f laze in Powder and ed in Tubes. Oils, Brushes, China, y When sending us your 
Color for overseas Buttobe great Please Note of address please 
116 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
place of residence. 


Emily F. Peacock 
Worker in Metals. LUnamelling. SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 


The Karol Sbop, 
22 East 16th Street, Hew Work. (srand Feu Ceramics 


a 


KERAMIC STUDIO PuB. Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


F. B. AULICH. 


CLASSES IN CHINA AND WATER COLORS. 


WRIGHT, TYNDALE & VAN RODEN, AULICH COLORS AND MEDIUM FOR SALE 
1212 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA MaiL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE e. 


= | Taxile Doat 

= White China and | Translated by MR. ROBINEAU 

= China Decorating Materials. 


= 
= Send for Our New Thirty-Page Catalogue—Free 
= 
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VHI AERAMIC STUDIO 


| DO YOU TAKE PICTURES? 
A SUPERIOR WORKING GOLD Or ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
CONTAINING ONLY THE PUREST OF MATERIALS | PHOTOGRAPHY? Then Subscribe 


Photographic 


America’s Oldest 
Pbotograpbic 
Magazine 


One oe per 


Times Ten Copy 


Sample Copy on Request 


To prove 
that it goes 
further, 
wears long- 
er, looks 
better, 

Just try it. 


Patent Pending | This magazine gives a greater variety of photographic 


literature, news, pictures and formulz of value to the 
SAMPLE SENT POSTPAID FOR 25 CENTS oni 
amateur and professional than any other similar 


CER AMIC GOLD COMP ANY publication. Better sae ever before. Subscribe now. 


BOX 129, STATION W. Brooklyn, N.Y. Che Photographic Times Publishing Ass'tion 


39 Union Square, Hew Work City 


THE OLD RELIABLE FITCH KILNS 


The thousands of these Kilns in use testify to 
their Good Qualities. 


hay, 


m 


THE ORIGINAL PORTABLE KILN 


i 


| 


id 


INEXPENSIVE TO BUY. 
COST LITTLE TO OPERATE. 


The only fuels which give perfect results in 


Glaze and Color Tone. tar 
No. 2 Size 14 x 12 in.......$30.00 / Gas Kiln2 No. Size 10x12 in. $15.00 
Mo. 8 40,00 2 Charcoal Kiln 4 sizes) N° 2 Size 16 x 12 in....... 20.00 


1 
2 
Size 16x 15in....... 25.00 
Write for Discounts. No. 4 Size 18x 26 in....... 50.00 


STEARNS, FITCH & CO., : SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
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CRAFTSMAN 


THE CRAFTSMAN —AUGUST NUMBER 
AN OUTLINE OF THE CONTENTS 
The Mid-summer number of THE CRAFTSMAN brings 


to its readers a wealth of good reading and good art 
which will alike interest and satisfy the home reader, ant 


brighten the leisure hours of the vacation-folk. The sin- 


cerity of purpose, the variety and practical value of its text 
and illustrations continue to lend impulse and dignity to 
The Craftsman Movement in its many and vital relations 
to modern art and modern homes. 


A DAY WITH JOHN BURROUGHS AT RIVERBY 
AND SLABSIDES puts the reader in friendly touch with 
the veteran author and naturalist as he is at home, and 
also covers much of his thought and achievement, ex- 
pressed vividly and colloquially in his own words, during 
@ recent personal interview accorded The Craftsman. 
A fine portrait drawing and other photographs of Mr. 


Burroughs and his unique surroundings add fresh interest. © 
MUNICIPAL ART IN AMERICAN CITIES opens with 


an article by Charles Keeler, of San Francisco, a writer 
who is thoroughly in sympathy with the efforts for civic 
improvement along all lines, San Francisco being chosen 
both as the metropolis of the Pacific Coast and the city 
where there is a growing tendency towards better things. 


THE NEW ART: Mr. Charles M. Shean, of New York, 
an artist and authority on mural painting, contributes a 
parte A review of the New Art and its tendencies as 
ially a personal and creative art. 


BIRD STUDIES AND PICTURES FROM LIFE WITH 
THE CAMERA gives a free and familiar sketch of William 
Lovell Finley and Herman T. Bohiman, the young 
naturalists and their photographic studies of bird-life, 
with many charming reproductions. 


ABORIGINAL AMERICAN HOMES, the second of the 
series, deals with the mud, brush and willow dwellings of 
the Indian tribes in Arizona and New Mexico, and is 
interestingly illustrated. 


TWO WOMEN COLLABORATORS IN SCULPTURE, 
describes Anna Vaughn Hyatt and Abastenia St. er 
Eberle, two young sculptors who are doing admirable 
work in groups of men and animals. The article is by 
Bertha H. Smith, and is fully illustrated. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL DISCUSSION is continued by 
William Walton, briefly reviewing the several phases of 
the modern oa in the May number of THE 
CRAFTSMAN. H. ey Parker, of Philadelphia, also 
writes on Character in hitecture. 


THE WHITE MEMORIAL, treats of the notable monu- 
ment reared by public subscription in Syracuse to the 
memory of Hamilton Salisbury White. It is the work of 
Miss Gail Sherman, a-pupil of Augustus St. Gaudens. 


DR. CHARLES ALEXANDER EASTMAN contributes 


an illustrated monograph on INDIAN HANDICRAFT. 


HOME TRAINING IN CABINET WORK, the sixth in 
the series, continues these illustrated practical talks with 


_ four new designs and working drawings. 


FROGGY’S LONG SWIM, by Hannah Warner, is a 
cautionary signal in verse, for venturesome boys. | 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER 
VIII, is one of the most satisfying, well-planned dwellings, 
as commodious as a.much larger house, while retaining 
the homelike features of a cottage. | 


The Editorial: ALS IK KAN department presents an 
analysis of Art True and False; discusses the problem of 
ya | Children in Summer; and to a critical correspondent 


es the purpose and scope of The Craftsman Magazine. 
CHILDREN’S ROOMS, illustrated and interestingly 


treated in OUR HOME DEPARTMENT, is a practical — 


contribution to the subject. Attractive examples of 
Needlework are also given together with the always 
bright and helpful suggestions to correspondents. 


THE CRAFTSMAN FOR. SEPTEMBER 
As a foretaste of THE CRAFTSMAN for September the 


_ following outline presents some of the leading features: 


ANDREW D. WHITE: The Man and his Public Work, 
with a remarkably characteristic portrait. | pa 
ARNOLD BOECKLIN: As a creative artist and leader — 
among the modern n. painters. By Amelia von | 
Ende. With Portrait and Illustrations. 


ART IN PORTLAND, OREGON. Municipal 


Series, by Thomas Richardson. With Illustrations. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LEISURE FOR THE MANY: 
A thoughtful and scholarly analysis. By A. M. Simon. 
CONCRETE IN ITS MODERN FORM AND USES: 
By Charles de Kay. With illustrations of recent structures. 
THE HILDESHEIM SILVER TREASURE: By Charles 
A. Brassler. Illustrated. 


JAPANESE CARPENTRY AND ITS EVOLUTION: 
By Captain L. L. Janes. Illustrated. 


HEALTH AND RECREATION FORCITY CHILDREN: 
By Bertha H. Smith. ~Illustrated. 
A BELGIAN SMITHY: By Albert Heminway Michelson 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PROBLEM will be reviewed 
of ee Symetz Lamb who opened the discussion in 
y with his article on “The Modern Use of the Gothic.” 


ABORIGINAL HOMES: PREHISTORIC AND PUEB- 
LO DWELLINGS. By George Wharton James. 


CRAFTSMAN HOUSE, SERIES OF 1905, NUMBER IX. 
OUR HOME DEPARTMENT: Will illustrate and de- 
scribe a modern Kitchen, and other home topics. 

THE CRAFTSMAN 


By the Year, $3.00 Four Months, $1.00 Single Copies, 25c 
Gustav Stickley, Editor and Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


“The Craftsman’s Story’ 
HOME BUILDING and 


HOME MAKING 


A FREE BOOKLET 

Telling you how we can help you to : 
Build and Furnish Your Home - 
in a simple and practical way, and yet not ex- 
pensive. SENT FREE TO YOUR ADDRESS. 


THE CRAFTSMAN WORKSHOPS 


THREE NEW CATALOGUES te 
NOW READY FOR MAILING . 


FURNITURE—HAND WROUGHT METAL. 
WORK—NEEDLE WORK 


Either of our three New Catalogues—Crafts- 
man Furniture, or Hand-Wrought Metal © 
Work by Mr, Stickley,—or our new Needle- 
work Catalogue, will be sent to any address 
on receipt of TEN CENTS in stamps. 


GUSTAV STICKLEY 
Craftsman Building 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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